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LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  OR  OF  KINDRED 

(Brutus  Condemns  His  Own  Sons  to  Death  as  Traitors) 

Painted  in  1882  by  the  German  artist.  Professor  L.  Gey 

WITH  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  Rome  became  a 
republic;  and  Brutus  and  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
having  led  the  revolt,  were  made  the  Consuls  or 
leaders  of  the  republic  for  the  first  year.  The  name  of  Brutus 
stands  forth  as  that  of  the  most  notable  patriot  of  early  Rome. 
Many  of  the  younger  nobility  of  Rome  desired  the  restoration 
of  the  Tarquin  rule.  They  formed  a conspiracy  to  achieve 
this,  and  among  the  conspirators  were  the  two  sons  of  Brutus. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  the  plotters  were  brought  before 
Brutus,  and  the  sternly  patriotic  father  condemned  them  all 
to  die,  his  own  sons  first  of  all. 

Many  people,  pitying  both  father  and  sons,  entreated  him 
to  be  merciful  to  the  young  culprits.  But  Brutus  firmly  in- 
sisted that  once  for  all  the  Romans  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  devotion  to  the  law,  to  the  state,  must  rise  above  all 
private  griefs.  This  spirit  became  the  spirit  of  Rome  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  mighty  triumphs  which  she  achieved. 

After  this  conspiracy  every  friend  or  relative  of  the  house 
of  Tarquin  was  banished  from  Rome.  So  all  the  followers 
of  this  wealthiest  family  withdrew  and  sought  to  find  allies 
to  join  them  in  making  war  against  Rome.  The  city  lost  most 
of  its  power  and  its  territory.  For  a century  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  Rome  had  difficulty  even  in  main- 
taining its  existence.  Its  early  empire  disappeared. 
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ROMAN  COURAGE 

(Mucius  Shows  the  King  of  the  Etruscans  His  Defiance  of  Torture) 

From  an  old  engraving  of  the  eighteenth  century 

MOST  formidable  of  the  wars  into  which  the  Tarquins 
plunged  Rome  by  their  efforts  to  win  back  their 
throne,  was  the  war  with  the  Etruscans.  These  gath- 
ered under  their  king,  Lars  Porsena,  and  with  Sextus  Tarquin 
as  their  guide  advanced  upon  Rome  so  suddenly  that  they 
almost  captured  the  city  before  its  defense  was  prepared. 
Indeed,  looking  behind  the  legends,  we  can  read  in  the  terms 
of  the  final  treaty  of  peace  strong  evidence  that  the  Etruscans 
actually  mastered  Rome  and  held  it  as  a tributary  city.  Roman 
legends,  however,  represent  Porsena  as  being  held  back  by 
Horatius  at  the  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  then  being  terri- 
fied into  retreat  by  Mucius. 

The  latter  was  a Roman  youth  who  penetrated  the  Etrus- 
can camp  alone  to  slay  Porsena.  In  the  king’s  tent  he  mis- 
took a richly  dressed  subordinate  for  the  king,  slew  him,  and 
was  captured.  When  Porsena  questioned  Mucius  and  threat- 
ened him  with  torture  by  fire,  the  young  Roman  laughed  and 
deliberately  held  his  own  hand  in  the  flame  until  it  was  con- 
sumed. Astounded  at  such  courage  Porsena  freed  the  youth, 
who  then  told  him  a boastful  untruth  that  three  hundred 
other  Romans  had  sworn  to  take  up  one  after  the  other  his 
task  of  slaying  Porsena.  Assured  that  some  one  of  the  reck- 
less three  hundred  would  reach  him,  Porsena  hastened  to 
make  peace. 
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THE  YIELDING  OF  CORIOLANUS 

(The  Mother  and  Wife  of  the  Roman  Exile  Entreat  Him  to  Spare  Rome) 

From  a painting  by  Henry  Schopin,  the  German  artist  ( 1804-1880 ) 


WE  approach  the  period  of  the  great  strife  of  the  classes 
within  Rome,  the  aristocrats  or  “patricians”  against 
the  common  people  or  “plebeians.”  The  first  noted 
champion  of  the  patricians  was  Caius  Marcius,  an  able  gen- 
eral who,  having  captured  the  city  of  Corioli,  was  called  from 
his  victory  Coriolanus.  So  scornfully  insolent  was  he  to  the 
plebeians  that  despite  his  public  services  he  was  summoned 
before  the  courts.  Sooner  than  stand  trial,  he  fled  from  Rome 
and  allied  himself  with  her  enemies,  the  Yolscians.  These, 
knowing  well  his  military  genius,  made  him  leader  of  their 
army. 

Coriolanus  led  the  Yolscians  against  Rome,  defeated  his 
former  countrymen  and  besieged  their  city.  Its  fall  seemed 
certain.  The  Roman  senators  went  to  entreat  mercy  of  Cor- 
iolanus, but  he  answered  that  he  was  a Yolscian  now.  The 
Roman  priests  came  and  knelt  to  him,  and  were  rebuffed, 
Then  came  the  women  of  Rome,  led  by  his  mother  and  his 
wife ; and  while  the  wife  entreated  him  to  spare  her  city  and 
that  of  their  children,  his  mother  bitterly  reproached  him  as 
a traitor.  Then  at  last  Coriolanus  weakened,  saying  in  words 
that  have  become  famous,  “Mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome, 
but  lost  thy  son.”  He  led  his  army  away,  and  the  Volscians 
slew  him  for  thus  betraying  their  cause. 
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FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

(Virginius  Slays  His  Daughter  to  Save  Her  from  Slavery) 

From  a painting  by  Alexander  Zick,  a recent  German  artist 

MOST  fierce  and  bitter  of  all  the  clashes  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  in  Roman  history  was  that  in 
which,  about  the  year  450  B.C.,  Appius  Claudius  stood 
forth  as  leader  of  the  patricians  and  Virginius  as  leader  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  constant  tumult  had  led  to  placing 
the  city  under  the  control  of  a council  of  ten  men,  called  the 
“decemvirs,”  of  whom  Appius  was  the  chief.  He  ruled  so 
savagely  and  tyrannically  that  the  people  dared  not  even 
murmur. 

Finally,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  Appius  attempted  to  seize 
as  a slave  a beautiful  young  plebeian  girl,  Virginia.  Her 
father  Virginius  was  an  officer  away  with  the  army.-  Friends 
managed  to  send  him  hurried  word  of  the  outrage  which  was 
planned,  and  he  left  the  army  secretly  and  got  back  to  Rome 
for  the  trial  of  his  daughter.  Appius,  sitting  as  judge  in  his 
own  case,  decided  against  the  girl,  despite  all  the  evidence. 
Then  Virginius,  under  pretense  of  saying  good-by  to  his 
daughter,  drew  her  apart,  and  as  the  only  way  of  saving  her 
from  slavery,  stabbed  her  to  death.  He  then  summoned  the 
people  to  rise  in  immediate  rebellion.  They  did  so ; the  decem- 
virs were  overthrown ; Virginius  was  made  tribune ; and 
Appius  poisoned  himself  in  prison  while  awaiting  trial.  After 
this  the  plebeians  were  gradually  granted  full  equality  with 
the  patricians,  and  the  period  of  civil  strife  passed  away. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  VESTALS 

(The  Priestesses  of  Jupiter’s  Temple  Flee  from  Rome) 

By  the  contemporary  French  historical  painter,  Hector  Le  Roux 

FORTUNATELY  for  Rome,  her  internal  troubles  were 
settled  before  she  had  to  face  her  first  great  disaster 
from  external  foes.  About  the  year  390  B.C.  a vast  horde 
of  Gauls  entered  Italy  from  central  Europe.  The  cities  of 
northern  Italy  were  helpless  before  the  invading  torrent. 
One  after  another  they  surrendered  or  were  destroyed.  Some 
entreated  Rome  for  help,  and  she  sent  envoys  to  warn  the 
Gauls  not  to  attack  her  allies.  This  led  to  a direct  quarrel 
with  the  Gauls,  whose  swift  tempers  were  roused  to  fury. 
Abandoning  every  other  purpose,  they  marched  in  haste 
against  Rome.  To  save  all  possible  delay,  they  sent  word  to 
the  cities  they  passed  on  the  way  requesting  a peaceful  pas- 
sage, saying,  “We  war  on  none  but  the  Romans.”  The 
Romans,  rather  scorning  these  wild  and  uncivilized  Gauls, 
attempted  to  check  them  with  a hastily  gathered  army;  but 
the  Gauls  in  one  fierce  charge  swept  the  army  utterly  away, 
and  hastened  onward  to  attack  Rome  itself. 

Then  came  the  flight  of  all  those  who  could  not  aid  in 
defending  Rome.  The  women  and  children  were  hurried  off 
to  neighboring  cities;  and,  as  the  most  solemn  confession  of 
peril  the  Romans  had  ever  made,  they  sent  away  the  priestesses 
or  “vestal  virgins,”  who  served  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter. 
The  priestesses  were  despatched  secretly  by  night  down  the 
Tiber  River,  bearing  with  them  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple. 
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HOW  THE  GEESE  SAVED  ROME 

(The  Sacred  Geese  Give  Warning  of  the  Enemy’s  Secret  Approach) 

A celebrated  ‘painting  by  the  recent  French  artist,  Henri  Paul  Motte 

WHAT  actually  happened  when  the  Gauls  attacked 
Rome  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  army  is  un- 
certain. Later  legend  told  many  heroic  tales  of  this 
desperate  time.  Most  widely  known  among  these  is  the  story 
of  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  According  to  this,  the  Romans 
abandoned  all  the  city  except  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  which 
stood  upon  the  steep  Capitoline  Hill.  Here  they  withstood  a 
siege  and  were  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  Even  in  their 
greatest  need,  however,  the  defenders  would  not  kill  the  geese 
which  were  preserved  in  the  Capitol  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter ; 
and  for  this  piety  they  were  rewarded. 

The  Goths  could  find  no  way  of  scaling  the  precipitous 
hill,  until  one  night  a messenger,  sent  from  the  Romans  who 
were  outside  the  city,  climbed  the  cliff  in  secret  to  communi- 
cate with  the  garrison.  He  was  seen  by  the  Goths,  his  path 
Avas  noted,  and  the  next  night  a party  of  the  invaders  clam- 
bered in  their  turn  up  the  almost  impossible  path.  Their 
advance  was  undetected,  and  they  would  have  surprised  the 
garrison  had  not  the  geese  of  the  temple  heard  them  and  burst 
into  such  a noisy  cackling  as  roused  a Roman  soldier.  He 
rushed  forth  just  in  time  to  hurl  the  foremost  Goth  from  the 
summit.  His  companions  followed  him,  and  so  Rome  was 
saved  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese. 
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ROMAN  PATRIOTISM 

(The  Priests  Warn  the  Consul  Decius  Mus  that  Their  Auguries  Demand  His 
Death) 

By  the  Flemish  master,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  ( 1577-1640 ) 


AFTER  the  Gauls  had  been  driven  from  central  Italy, 
the  independent  cities  there  began  to  unite  into  larger 
states  or  “leagues”;  for  each  saw  that  alone  it  could 
not  protect  itself  against  similar  invading  hordes.  Thus  the 
Latins,  or  people  of  Latium,  a large  territory  south  of  Rome, 
proposed  to  the  Romans  to  unite  with  them  to  form  a nation, 
of  which  Rome  should  be  the  capital.  The  haughty  Romans, 
however,  were  determined  to  make  the  Latins  not  their  equals, 
but  their  dependent  subjects,  so,  refusing  the  proffered  alli- 
ance, they  declared  war  on  Latium. 

When  the  two  armies  met,  it  was  almost  like  a civil  war, 
for  Rome  was  in  truth  a Latin  city.  Both  sides  hesitated  to 
begin  the  strife;  and  when  the  Roman  priests  made  a sacri- 
fice it  proved  unpromising.  They  declared  that  unless  the 
general  himself  perishfed,  the  army  could  not  win.  So  one 
of  the  two  consuls  for  the  year,  the  plebeian  Decius  Mus, 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  army  and  solemnly  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  of  death.  After  this  religious  ceremony 
he  led  forth  his  soldiers  and  rode  far  ahead  of  them,  clothed 
not  in  his  armor,  but  in  the  robes  of  peace.  Then  suddenly 
dashing  forward  amid  the  enemy,  he  gave  himself  to  be  slain. 
His  death  was  accepted  as  an  augury  by  both  sides.  The 
Latins  were  completely  defeated,  and  Rome  became  mistress 
of  all  their  lands.  By  treating  them  with  unexpected  leniency 
she  made  them  willing  friends  instead  of  resentful  slaves. 
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UNDER  THE  YOKE 

(The  Roman  Army  Defeated  and  Shamed  by  the  Samnites) 

After  Charles  G.  G ley  re,  a noted  Swiss  artist  ( 1807-1874 ) 

NEXT  after  conquering  the  Latins,  Rome  met  and  con- 
quered the  Samnites.  These  were  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Apennines.  They  were  a numerous  and  hardy 
people  occupying  a territory  even  larger  than  that  of  Rome. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  central  Italy  was  now  divided  between 
these  two  races.  They  fought  three  long  and  savage  wars. 
In  the  first  the  Romans  gained  no  practical  advantage,  though 
their  rather  boastful  legends  tell  of  victories  won.  In  the 
second  war,  however,  the  Romans  were  repeatedly  successful, 
until  in  321  B.C.  an  able  Samnite  leader,  Pontius,  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  strife.  By  false  reports  he  led  the  Roman  army 
to  attempt  a march  through  a narrow  mountain  pass.  Here 
he  entrapped  them,  blocking  both  ends  of  the  pass  and  hold- 
ing the  Romans  at  his  mercy.  Almost  half  of  them  were 
slain  in  desperate  attempts  to  force  their  way  out.  Then  the 
remainder  surrendered.  Pontius  made  them  all  pass  under 
a yoke  as  token  of  their  submission,  and  then  sent  them  home 
on  their  promise  that  Rome  would  consent  to  peace  on  the 
terms  which  he  dictated. 

This  passing  under  the  yoke,  the  “battle  of  the  Caudine 
Forks”  as  it  was  called,  was  felt  by  the  Romans  to  be  the 
bitterest  disgrace  they  had  ever  suffered.  Their  senate  refused 
to  ratify  the  peace  with  Pontius,  and  sent  him  back  as  prison- 
ers the  generals  who  had  consented  to  his  terms. 
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ROMAN  HONESTY 

(Curius  Dentatus  Refuses  the  Bribe  of  the  Samnites  by  Displaying  HU 
Content  with  Little) 

By  Henry  Schopin,  the  German  artist  ( I8O4-I88O ) 


THE  signal  victory  of  the  Samnites  at  the  Caudine  Forks 
did  not  change  the  result  of  the  war.  They  were  finally 
overwhelmed  by  the  Romans  and  added  to  the  list  of 
Roman  dependents.  The  city  of  the  Tiber  became  mistress  of 
all  central  Italy.  Most  noted  of  her  generals  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  struggle  with  the  Samnites  was  the  celebrated 
plebeian  leader,  Curius  Dentatus.  He  was  a thorough  patriot, 
as  poor  as  he  was  honest.  On  one  occasion  the  Samnites 
hoped  to  secure  some  concessions  from  his  poverty,  and  sent 
him  an  offer  of  large  sums  of  money.  They  found  him  en- 
gaged in  cooking  his  own  simple  dinner  of  vegetables;  and 
he  pointed  to  it  and  asked  them  how  they  could  hope  to  bribe 
a man  who  was  contented  with  so  little.  He  told  them  he 
preferred  iron  to  gold,  because  with  iron  he  could  command 
those  who  desired  gold. 

Curius  Dentatus  led  the  plebeian  in  the  last  of  their 
struggles  for  equal  rights  with  the  patricians.  He  was  suc: 
cessful  in  securing  the  demands  of  his  followers  and  the  old 
legal  inequalities  disappeared  forever.  At  the  same  time  the 
poorer  Romans  were  each  one  of  them  given  several  acres  of 
land  from  the  conquered  Samnite  territory.  The  grateful 
followers  of  Dentatus  insisted  that  he  should  be  given  a huge 
reward  for  his  services ; but  he  refused  to  take  anything  more 
than  his  allotment  of  land  with  the  other  members  of  the  poor. 
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ROME  DEFIES  GREECE 

(The  Blind  Old  Appius  Claudius  Led  into  the  Senate  to  Vote  for  War  with 
the  Greeks) 

From  the  fresco  by  Maccari  in  the  Italian  Senate  at  Rome 


HAYING  become  mistress  of  the  native  peoples  of  Italy, 
Rome  had  next  to  meet  a more  celebrated  foe.  The 
Greeks  had  long  since  spread  along  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  shore,  and  a dozen  wealthy  Grecian  cities  existed 
in  southern  Greece,  dominating  the  land.  Rome  soon  found 
herself  at  quarrel  with  one  of  these ; and  the  Greeks,  looking 
down  on  the  Romans  with  scorn  as  barbarians,  treated  their 
ambassadors  with  mockery  and  insult. 

Yet  the  Romans  hesitated  to  declare  war.  It  was  not  that 
they  feared  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy;  but  that  beyond  these 
lay  the  vast,  unknown,  but  much  boasted  power  of  Greece 
itself.  A celebrated  king,  Pyrrhus,  had  just  risen  to  prom- 
inence in  Greece;  he  came  now  to  help  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  he  defeated  the  Romans  in  a great  battle.  Here,  per- 
chance, was  another  Alexander,  who  would  conquer  the  West 
as  Alexander  had  the  East.  When  he  offered  terms  of  peace, 
the  Roman  Senate  was  equally  divided  as  to  accepting  them. 
But  the  wise  and  stern  old  patriarch,  Appius  Claudius,  de- 
clared that  to  yield  now  was  only  to  invite  the  Greeks  to 
subjugate  Rome  forever;  so,  rising  superior  to  age  and  in- 
firmity, he  made  his  friends  lead  him  to  the  senate  chamber, 
where  he  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  war.  The  Greek  power  in 
Italy  was  completely  destroyed. 
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THE  MEN  OF  CARTHAGE  IN  ROME 

(The  Hucksters  for  All  the  World  Offer  Their  Wares  to  a Roman  Patrician) 

After  the  celebrated  Polish  artist,  Henry  Siemiradzki  ( 1843-1904 ) 


AFTER  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  came  the  period  of 
Rome’s  first  great  war  outside  of  Italy,  her  struggle 
with  Carthage  for  the  dominion  of  the  Western  world. 
These  two  nations  were  strikingly  unlike  each  other.  The 
Carthaginians  ruled  over  a vast  territory  in  Africa,  but  they 
ruled  by  fear  and  cruelty.  The  Roman  domain  in  Italy  was 
much  smaller;  but  a wise  policy  had  bound  each  conquered 
city  to  her  as  an  interested,  well-protected  friend.  The  men 
of  Carthage  were  merchants,  traders  who  acquired  vast  for- 
tunes by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  hired  other  men  to  fight  for 
them.  The  Romans  were  farmers  tilling  the  land,  earning 
their  own  sustenance,  doing  their  own  fighting,  and  looking 
to  war  as  the  only  source  of  riches.  Moreover,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, descendants  of  the  old  Phoenicians,  had  been  sailors 
for  ages,  rulers  of  the  ocean,  the  ablest  sea  captains  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Romans  had  never  thought  of  travelling 
beyond  Italy. 

Yet  the  two  peoples  knew  each  other.  The  increasing 
Avealth  of  the  Romans  had  drawn  many  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants to  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  and  there,  while  the  two  races 
bargained  together,  as  our  picture  shows,  they  secretly  de- 
spised each  other.  The  Roman  had  no  patience  for  the  wiles 
of  traffic,  and  the  Carthaginian  despised  the  straightforward- 
ness and  lack  of  subtlety  of  his  customer. 
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ROME’S  FIRST  NAVAL  VICTORY 

(The  Romans  Board  the  Carthaginian  Ships  at  Mylae) 

Painted  specially  for  this  work  by  J.  Steeple  Davis 

ROME  fought  with  Carthage  for  possession  of  Sicily,  the 
fair  island  which  lay  midway  between  their  territories, 
and  which  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  defend  against 
the  two  rising  powers.  The  first  clash  occurred  in  263  B.C. 
As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  previous  history  of  each 
nation,  the  Romans  won  the  battles  on  land  in  Sicily ; hut  the 
Carthaginians  swept  the  seas,  their  ships  ravaging  and  plun- 
dering all  the  coast  of  Italy.  Then  the  Romans  sternly  re- 
solved to  match  their  foe  on  her  own  element.  They  had  no 
huge  ships  of  war,  galleys  with  five  rows  of  oars  such  as 
Carthage  used;  but  they  built  them,  using  as  models  a Car- 
thaginian ship  that  had  been  wrecked  upon  their  coast. 

With  over  a hundred  of  these  new-built  ships  the  Romans 
steered  straight  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  encountered  the 
fleet  of  Carthage  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  at  Mylae.  To  offset 
the  cunning  seamanship  of  the  veteran  seamen  of  Carthage, 
the  Romans  had  built  ‘ ‘ crows,  ’ ’ long  gangplanks  with  an  iron 
crow-beak  underneath.  Running  straight  at  the  enemy’s  ships, 
they  let  these  “crows”  fall  with  a force  that  drove  the  iron 
point  into  the  enemy’s  deck  and  fastened  the  two  ships  to- 
gether. Then  the  Romans  charged  across  the  plank  and 
fought  the  battle  hand  to  hand.  The  hired  sailors  of  Carthage 
were  no  match  for  them  at  such  strife,  so  Mylae  was  a great 
Roman  victory. 
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and  dashed  into  the  Forum.  Covered  with  rags  and  chains,  he  proclaimed 
his  wrongs  to  his  amazed  listeners.  It  happened  that  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  alarm  sounded  for  the  approach  of  the  hostile  Volsci.  The  consuls, 
Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  haughtiest  and  bravest  of  men,  and  the  popular 
Servilius,  called  the  people  to  arms.  Sullen  and  incensed,  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  enlist  and  defied  their  masters.  The  crisis  was  so  threatening,  that 
the  consuls  yielded  for  the  moment  and  promised  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
sufferers,  who  now  marched  against  the  enemy  and  helped  to  defeat  them. 

The  Senate  refused,  however,  to  keep  the  promises  rftade,  and  threatened  to 
appoint  Appius  dictator,  that  he  might  be  free  to  carry  out  his  merciless  dis- 
position against  the  malcontents.  The  following  year  a dictatorship  was  pro- 
claimed, but  the  choice  fell  upon  a milder  man  than  Appius.  The  plebeians 
united  and  determined  to  abandon  the  city,  withdrawing  to  an  adjoining  eleva- 
tion known  as  Mons  Sacer  (Sacred  Mountain),  some  three  miles  from  the  city. 
They  listened  to  persuasion,  however,  and  returned,  and  the  promises  made 
were  this  time  fulfilled  by  the  Senate  (b.c.  494). 

The  plebeians  were  still  the  victims  of  many  wrongs,  and  there  could  be  no 
lasting  peace  or  security  until  these  were  righted.  They  were  shut  out  from 
the  consulship  by  law,  and  now  insisted  upon  the  right  to  elect  one  from  their 
own  order,  whose  power  would  thus  balance  that  of  the  patrician  executive. 
An  important  change  followed,  by  which  two  magistrates  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  and  known  as  “Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.”  They  were  afterward 
increased  to  ten  in  number,  and  held  office  for  a year,  during  which  period 
their  persons  were  sacred.  Moreover,  they  could  make  ineffective  any  decree 
of  the  Senate  which  they  believed  was  against  the  public  good  by  the  word 
Veto  (I  forbid  it). 

Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  was  among  the  bravest  and  proudest  of  the  patri- 
cians, whose  heroism  and  skill  at  the  capture  of  Corioli,  a city  of  the  Volscians* 
gave  him  the  title  which  made  him  illustrious — the  first,  indeed,  ever  borne  by 
a Roman  leader  from  the  place  he  had  conquered.  He  despised  the  favor  of 
the  people,  and  bore  himself  so  haughtily  toward  them  that  despite  his  bravery, 
he  was  disliked  and  was  denied  the  consulship.  This  angered  him,  and  in 
resentment,  when  the  city  was  suffering  from  famine  and  a present  of  corn 
came  from  Sicily,  he  urged  the  Senate  not  to  distribute  it  among  the  plebeians 
unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  The  people  were  so  exasperated  that  he 
would  not  have  lived  a moment  could  they  have  laid  hands  on  him.  The 
tribunes  summoned  him  before  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes.  Coriolanus  strode 
forward,  defiant  and  insulting;  his  kinsmen  and  friends  pleaded  in  vain  for 
him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  Shakespeare  has  made  him  exclaim : 
“ Romans,  1 banish  you  ! ” 


3 H The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 

He  went  directly  to  the  Volscians  whom  he  had  so  recently  beaten,  and 
they,  appreciating  his  ability,  gave  him  supreme  command  of  their  armies. 
Decisive  success  marked  every  step  he  took  toward  Rome.  Nothing  could 
check  him,  and  he  came  resistlessly  onward  until  within  five  miles  of  the  city, 
ravaging  the  lands  of  the  plebeians,  but  sparing  those  of  the  patricians. 

By  this  time  all  was  dismay  and  despair  in  Rome.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  conqueror,  and  he  seemed  to  possess  little  or  noth- 
ing of  that  quality.  The  ten  leading  men  of  the  Senate  went  out  to  him  and 
threw  themselves  on  his  compassion,  but  he  was  as  immovable  as  a rock.  The 
disappointed  and  sorrowful  delegation  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  pontiffs, 
augurs,  flamens,  and  priests  who  came  in  their  robes  of  office,  praying  him  to 
have  mercy  and  spare  the  city.  But  he  was  no  more  moved  than  before,  and 
all  hope  seemed  to  have  departed. 

A last  recourse  remained.  The  next  morning  the  noblest  matrons  in  Rome 
walked  mournfully  toward  the  camp  of  the  man  who  held  their  fate  in  his  hands. 
At  their  head  was  Veturia,  the  aged  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  among  them 
Volumnia  his  wife,  leading  his  little  children  by  the  hand  They  and  the  feeble 
mother  entered  his  tent  weeping.  The  stern  warrior  looked  at  them  for  a 
moment,  and  then  his  self-control  gave  way.  The  appeal  was  one  against  which 
he  could  not  close  his  heart.  Tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  turning  to  his  parent, 
he  said  in  a broken  voice : “ Mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son ! ” 

Coriolanus  led  the  Volscians  homeward,  and  some  reports  represent  him  as 
living  many  years  among  them,  frequently  remarking  as  he  passed  down  the 
decline  of  life  that  “ none  but  an  old  man  can  feel  how  wretched  it  is  to  live 
in  a foreign  land.”  The  date  of  the  incident  is  given  as  488  b.c.,  but  it  may 
have  been  somewhat  later. 

It  came  about  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Rome  was  at  war  with  the 
Aiquians,  the  latter  surrounded  a Roman  camp  on  the  Alban  hills.  The  danger 
was  so  imminent  that  the  Senate  made  haste  to  select  a dictator  and  chose 
Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus  (458  B.c.),  who  was  a noble  that,  having  tired  of 
popular  tumult,  had  retired  to  his  modest  farm.  Here  the  messengers  found 
him  ploughing  in  the  field,  clad  only  in  his  tunic  or  working  garment.  Cincin- 
natus asked  his  wife  to  throw  over  him  a toga  or  mantle,  so  as  to  show  proper 
respect  to  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  Yielding  to  their  urging,  he  left 
his  plough  in  the  furrow  and  assumed  the  command.  He  chose  Lucius  Tarqui- 
tius,  the  second  bravest  of  the  state,  as  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  next 
morning  before  daybreak  was  at  the  Forum  levying  a new  army.  Attacking 
the  ALquians  in  the  rear,  he  hemmed  them  in  and  compelled  them  to  “ pass 
under  the  yoke,”  as  token  of  their  humiliating  surrender.  This  yoke  was 
formed  by  fixing  two  spears  upright  in  the  ground,  with  a third  fastened  across 
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them,  the  contrivance  resembling  in  form  the  g\)al  used  on  the  modem  football 
field.  The  Latin  for  the  ceremony  is  sub  jugum , from  which  we  have  the  word 
subjugate.  Cincinnatus  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  leaving  it,  the  troops  laden  with  spoils  in  which  the  consuls 
were  forbidden  to  share.  After  holding  his  dictatorial  powers  for  only  fourteen 
days,  Cincinnatus  laid  them  down  and  returned  to  his  plough. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  parallel  between  the  course  of  Cincin- 
natus and  that  of  our  own  Washington,  who  has  been  called  the  “ Cincinnatus 
of  the  West.”  The  surviving  officers  of  our  Revolutionary  army  in  1783 
formed  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  “ to  perpetuate  their  friendship,  and  to 
raise  a fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  war.”  Washington  headed  the  illustrious  list  and  was  the  President- 
General  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The  story  5f  Cincinnatus  is  a beautiful  one, 
but  some  of  the  historians  reject  it  altogether,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  supported  upon  flimsy  authority. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  plebeians  had  gained  many  rights  by  their  con- 
tinual agitation,  but  grounds  of  complaint  remained,  one  of  the  most  oppressive 
being  that  there  was  no  regular  code  of  laws  in  existence.  After  much  debate 
it  was  finally  decided  (b.c.  450)  that  a Council  of  Ten,  hence  called  Decemvirs , 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a code  of  laws ; and  meanwhile,  all  the  officers 
of  the  government  should  give  up  their  places  and  leave  the  control  of  the 
state  to  the  decemvirs. 

The  decemvirs  appointed  for  the  first  year  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a de- 
sire to  meet  the  expectations  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  course  of  their  term, 
they  promulgated  ten  tables  of  laws,  framed  on  the  principles  of  those  of 
Greece.  In  the  second  year,  several  new  decemvirs  came  into  power  in  place 
of  the  more  moderate  members,  and  two  more  tables  of  laws  were  added  which 
proved  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  atrocious  crime  of  Appius,  one  of  the 
officials,  roused  the  people  to  fury.  Virginia  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
brave  plebeian  Virginius,  and  was  betrothed  to  young  Icilius.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain her,  Appius  persuaded  one  of  his  friends  to  claim  her  as  a slave.  Her 
relatives  proved  the  falsity  of  the  claim ; but  the  diabolical  purpose  of  Appius 
prevailed,  the  decemvirs  decreeing  that  the  maiden  was  a slave.  Her  father 
thereupon  took  her  aside  from  the  crowd  to  the  booths  near  the  Forum,  where 
with  his  own  hand  he  struck  her  dead,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  from  her 
dreadful  fate.  Then  wild  with  fury,  he  rushed  to  the  camp  of  the  legions,  told 
what  he  had  done,  and  persuaded  them  to  hurry  back  to  Rome  and  occupy  their 
stronghold  on  the  Aventine.  They  were  joined  by  large  numbers  of  the  citi- 
zens, and,  uniting  with  the  Sabines,  defied  the  authority  of  the  decemvirs,  who, 
clearly  reading  the  sentiment  against  them,  resigned  their  power.  Two  of 
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their  number,  both  most  worthy  men,  visited  the  insurgents  and  promised  them 
the  restoration  of  the  tribunate  and  the  right  of  appeal.  These  measures 
were  carried  out,  and  the  two  were  elected  to  the  consulship.  But  retribution 
came  to  the  guilty  decemvirs.  Virginius  accused  them,  Appius  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  committed  suicide,  while  most  of  the  others  fled. 

It  would  seem  that  everything  now  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory,  since 
the  tribunes  had  been  restored  and  the  authority  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  or 
assembly  of  the  tribes,  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Centuries ; 
but  there  were  just  causes  for  discontent  among  the  plebeians,  since  the  choice 
of  the  consuls,  who  were  the  chief  executives,  was  made  from  the  patricians. 

While  the  disputation  continued,  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii,  twelve  miles 
beyond  the  Tiber,  began  looming  up  as  a dangerous  rival,  and  against  her  the 
Roman  forces  were  mainly  arrayed.  With  intermissions,  the  war  lasted  for 
thirty  years,  terminating  at  last  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  the  dictator  Camillus. 
Rome  now  adopted  a new  and  forceful  policy  for  destroying  the  power  of  an 
opponent.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  city  to  transplant  conquered  people 
to  itself,  but  now,  and  in  many  cases  afterward,  bodies  of  Roman  people  were 
transferred  to  the  foreign  site  and  established  upon  the  forfeited  lands  of  the 
enemy. 

About  this  time  another  new  feature  was  introduced  which  was  that  of  giv- 
ing pay  to  the  military  legions.  Hitherto  every  citizen  had  been  liable  to  con- 
scription, but  thfe  hard  law  was  softened  by  confining  the  campaigns  to  the 
spring  or  summer  months,  so  that  the  conscript  could  return  home  to  reap  the 
fields  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  harvest.  This  establishment  of  a regular  army 
was  an  indispensable  step  to  the  grand  scheme  of  conquest  which  afterward 
became  so  marked  a feature  of  the  Republic  and  Empire. 

To  return  to  the  wrangle  among  the  patricians  and  plebeians ; the  former 
proposed  (b.  c.  444)  that  a certain  number  of  Military  Tribunes  should  be 
chosen  equally  from  the  two  classes  and  should  exercise  supreme  power.  The 
number  was  three  at  first,  and  was  afterward  increased  to  six.  Two  Censors 
were  also  appointed,  and  as  they  were  chosen  exclusively  from  the  patricians, 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  much  increased.  The  censors  had  authority  to 
determine  the  rank  of  every  citizen  and  to  value  his  taxable  property.  Still 
further,  although  it  was  decreed  that  the  military  tribunes  might  be  chosen 
from  either  order,  yet  the  patricians  found  little  difficulty  in  securing  them 
from  among  themselves.  Thus  matters  stood  until  about  B.c.  400,  when  the 
trouble  was  removed  and  the  plebeians  were  freely  elected. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  (b.c.  390)  when  Rome  received  its  first 
great  check  through  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a mighty  people,  of  whom  we 
shall  learn  further  in  our  account  of  France  and  other  early  nations.  Under 
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the  general  name  of  Gauls  may  be  included  the  vast  mass  of  the  Celtic  race 
which  occupied  the  west  of  Europe  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic. 

This  restless  people  fought  for  slaves  and  cattle  and  gold  rather  than  for 
territory,  and  at  the  time  named  were  pressing  upon  the  Etruscans  south  and 
west  of  the  Apennines.  They  were  under  the  lead  of  their  great  chieftain 
Brennus,  which  was  the  title  rather  than  the  name  of  several  Gallic  princes. 
Crossing  the  Apennines,  Brennus  advanced  rapidly  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  and  met  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  capital.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Romans  were  routed,  and,  had  the  barbarians  promptly  followed  up 
their  advantage,  they  could  have  blotted  Rome  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  they  spent  hours  in  drunken  revelry  on  the  battlefield,  which 
interval  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  fortifying  the  Capitol,  to  which  were 
removed  all  the  treasures  and  holy  things  of  the  city. 

The  defeat  of  the  Romans  had  been  overwhelming,  and  it  was  not  long 
after  they  had  swarmed  into  the  city,  before  the  Gauls  rushed  in  after  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  proud  senators  calmly  seated  themselves  in  the  Forum  in 
their  chairs  of  office,  and  by  their  majestic  mien  overawed  for  a brief  while  the 
Gauls,  who  paused  and  looked  wonderingly  at  them.  Finally  one  of  the  bar- 
barians reached  out  his  hand  to  stroke  the  snowy  beard  of  the  venerable  Papi- 
rius,  who  with  flashing  eyes  struck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  ivory-headed 
staff.  Then  the  Gauls  fell  upon  the  senators  and  ruthlessly  slew  them  all. 

The  city  was  given  over  to  pillage  and  fire;  the  people  fled.  The  vestal 
virgins  bore  away  the  sacred  fire  from  the  altar  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  city 
homes.  This  flame  was  considered  a symbol  of  the  life  of  the  city,  and  its 
extinction  would  have  been  a sign  that  the  gods  had  abandoned  Rome  to  its  fate. 
So  it  was  carefully  preserved  by  its  guardians,  who  escaped  down  the  Tiber 
secretly  in  the  night.  The  Capitol  alone  remained  unconquered.  The  attacks 
of  the  Gauls  were  repulsed,  and  they  resorted  to  regular  siege.  Starvation  is 
a foe  to  which  the  bravest  must  sooner  or  later  yield ; and,  unless  something 
very  unexpected  intervened,  the  Capitol  was  doomed. 

One  dark  night,  Pontius  Cominius  passed  silently  down  the  escarpment  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  swam  the  Tiber,  and  carried  to  Camillus  at  Veii  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Romans  to  come  to  their  rescue.  Camillus,  as  we  have  learned; 
had  conquered  Veii.  He  had  afterward  exiled  himself  there,  because  of  re- 
sentment over  his  treatment.  He  possessed  the  highest  military  ability,  and 
was  made  Dictator  several  times  after  the  incident  we  are  relating.  The  faint 
footmarks  left  by  Pontius  Cominius  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  were  seen  by  the 
Gauls,  and  they  naturally  decided  that  the  man  who  made  them  intended  to 
return,  and  they  could  do  the  same.  The  place  was  so  strong  that  the  Romans 
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had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  crown  the  rock  with  a rampart,  or  even  to  place 
a guard  there.  The  Gauls  laboriously  climbed  up  like  so  many  phantoms  in 
the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  would  have  burst  into  the  citadel,  unnoticed  by 
man  or  dog,  but  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno  discovered  them,  and 
broke  out  into  vociferous  cackling.  The  defenders  leaped  to  their  arms,  and 
led  by  Manlius,  a patrician,  assailed  their  enemies,  who  were  easily  tumbled 
down  from  their  slippery  footing  and  the  danger  turned  aside.  This  is  the 
famous  incident  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  cackling  of  a flock  of  geese 
saved  Rome. 

Camillus,  despite  his  grievance  against  his  countrymen,  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  their  help.  He  gathered  an  army  from  the  remnants  of  the  legions 
of  Allia  and  the  fugitives  from  the  city,  and  pressed  with  all  speed  to  the  relief 
of  the  Capitol.  The  defenders  had  already  been  pushed  to  such  an  extremity 
that  they  had  asked  for  terms.  The  Gauls  agreed  to  accept  a thousand  pounds 
of  gold  and  retire  without  doing  further  harm.  The  story  is  that  while  the 
half  ton  of  precious  metal  was  being  weighed,  Brennus  flung  his  sword  into 
the  opposite  scale,  with  the  insolent  exclamation,  “ Woe  to  the  worsted ! ” 
Then  Camillus  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  declared  the 
bargain  void,  because  it  had  been  made  without  his  consent,  and  pursuing  the 
fleeing  Gauls,  routed  or  scattered  them.  This  is  improbable,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  the  year  named. 

Camillus  has  been  called  the  second  founder  of  Rome.  He  restrained  the 
inhabitants  from  abandoning  in  despair  the  smoking  ruins  and  moving  in  a 
body  to  their  recent  conquest,  Veii.  He  caused  the  stones  of  Veii  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  site  of  Rome  where  the  new  city  was  built.  But  it  was  all  askew, 
for  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  dwelling-houses  small.  In- 
stead of  building  for  the  future,  the  afflicted  people  thought  only  of  their  pres- 
ent wants. 

Rome  was  indqed  compelled  to  pass  through  “ the  pangs  of  transformation,” 
for  hardly  had  the  city  been  reared,  when  the  patricians  again  asserted  their 
claims,  and,  though  the  twelve  tables  of  the  law  had  been  reserved  from  the 
ruins,  they  demanded  a revival  of  the  fearful  severities  of  the  acts  governing 
the  debtor  and  creditor.  The  plebeians  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  pov- 
erty and  distress  through  the  Gallic  invasions,  and  the  measures  insisted  upon 
by  the  patricians,  if  carried  out,  would  crush  them  into  abject  slavery. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  quarrel  was  of  the  most  bitter  nature,  and  it 
came  to  a crisis  in  b.c.  376,  when  two  of  the  ablest  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sextus,  proposed  their  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
the  troubles.  To  meet  the  unbearable  political  inequality,  they  demanded  that 
the  consuls  should  be  restored  as  the  chief  magistrates  and  that  one  of  the 
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two  annually  chosen  should  always  be  a plebeian.  To  abolish  the  grinding 
poverty  of  the  plebeians,  the  new  plan  provided  that  the  interest  already  paid 
on  debts  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  the  remainder  of  the  debt 
should  be  paid  in  three  years ; that  the  public  lands,  hitherto  held  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  rich,  should  be  redistributed  so  that  no  person  should  have  more 
than  about  three  hundred  acres,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  in  small  portions 
among  the  plebeians. 

The  Licinian  Rogations,  or  new  plan  of  constitution,  was  fiercely  fought  by 
the  patricians,  but  the  plebeians  were  equally  resolute,  and  their  tribunes  pre- 
vented the  election  of  officers  and  military  levies.  The  patricians  were  help- 
less, and,  in  b.c.  367,  the  plan  as  outlined  became  Roman  law.  Lucius  Sextus 
was  elected  consul  the  following  year,  and  all  the  other  offices,  of  whatever 
nature,  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and  perfect  political  equality  was 
at  last  established  in  Rome.  The  aristocratic  republic  that  lasted  for  a cen- 
tury and  a half  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  had  now  become  a truly  demo- 
cratic republic  or  government  by  the  people. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  greatest  nation  of  ancient  times,  we  must  bear 
several  leading  facts  in  mind.  We  have  learned  that  it  began  as  a kingdom, 
which  was  overthrown  in  b.c.  509,  when  the  Republic  was  born,  in  the  very 
midst  of  enemies,  as  may  be  said  who  were  continually  clawing  at  its  life. 
The  crisis  came  in  b.c.  390,  with  the  Gallic  invasion,  when  having  overcome 
its  external  enemies,  the  Republic  in  b.c.  3 67  conquered  its  domestic  foes, 
and  Rome  stood  forth  a young  giant,  strong,  self-confident,  and  in  sturdy 
health. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  , the  Romans  were  a small 
nation,  their  territory  consisting  of  only  a few  townships  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 
adult  Roman  citizens  numbering  hardly  300,000.  They  were  environed  by  a 
number  of  similar  petty  nationalities.  Rome  gradually  towered  far  above 
them  all.  The  struggle  for  existence  had  been  won,  and  she  now  entered  upon 
the  next  great  step  in  her  remarkable  history : this  was  the  war  for  dominion. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  in  order  to  accomplish  definite  results,  must  have 
what  is  termed  in  homely  language  “elbow  room.”  Rome  could  never  meas- 
ure up  to  the  full  grandeur  of  her  mission  until  she  conquered  her  neighbors 
and  brought  them  under  her  sway.  She  now  began  the  wars  which  opened 
the  way  for  a career  whose  equal  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

These  pages  would  become  tedious,  if  devoted  merely  to  the  record  of  that 
warfare,  which  one  can  almost  fancy  was  the  normal  condition  of  mankind  in 
most  of  the  ages  since  creation.  The  heart  wearies  over  the  endless  story  of 
sieges,  battles,  bloodshed,  cruelty,  wrong,  treachery,  and  suffering,  nor  is  it  our 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  series  of  wars  which  form  so  marked  a part  of  the 
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early  history  of  Rome.  Still  we  must  have  a general  knowledge  of  them  in 
order  to  understand  the  events  that  follow. 

• The  “ Latin  wars  ” and  the  “ Samnite  wars  ” are  the  names  by  which  the 
various  struggles  are  usually  distinguished.  They  were  complicated  and  jum- 
bled with  one  another,  and  kept  the  Romans  well  occupied  down  to  b.c.  290. 
The  Latin  wars  established  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the  other  Latian  cities. 
The  decisive  battle  of  these  wars  took  place  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Sacrifices  were  made  by  the  Roman  priests  before  the  hostile  armies  met,  and 
from  the  entrails  of  the  slain  bullock  the  augurs  foretold  that  a general  would 
perish  on  one  side,  an  army  on  the  other.  The  Roman  general  Decius  Mus 
thereupon  determined  to  give  himself  to  be  the  sacrifice  demanded.  The 
priests  dictated  to  him  the  proper  ceremonial.  Having  called  on  each  god 
separately,  and  upon  all  together  to  grant  him  his  prayer,  he  said,  “ I now  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  people  of  Rome  devote  the  armies  of  our 
enemy  along  with  myself  to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave.”  Wrapped 
in  his  toga  as  though  already  dead,  he  mounted  his  horse,  dashed  furiously  amid 
the  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  was  slain. 

Their  religious  faith  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  that  their  lives  were  now 
secure,  and  their  enemies  doomed.  They  rushed  into  the  opening  made  by 
Decius,  with  an  impetuosity  not  to  be  resisted.  The  battle  became  a butchery. 
The  Latins  sought  safety  in  flight ; but  scarce  one  in  four  of  them  escaped. 
The  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  forever,  and  its  people  became  subject 
to  Rome. 

In  the  Samnite  wars  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  Rome  or  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines,  should  rule  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  The  struggle  was  not  decided  in  favor  of  Rome  until  290  b.c.  ; and 
immediately  after  the  Samnites  became  the  allies  of  the  Greek  king  Pyrrhus, 
who  came  to  help  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  against  the  overshadowing  power 
of  “the  barbarians  of  the  Tiber.” 

The  war  with  Pyrrhus  began  with  the  battle  of  Pandosia  (280  b.c.),  in 
which  the  troops  of  elephants  employed  by  Pyrrhus  terrified  and  stampeded  the 
Romans,  who  did  not  know  what  they  were.  Pyrrhus  was  successful  again  the 
following  year,  but  at  such  a cost  that  he  uttered  the  oft-quoted  exclamation, 
“Another  such  victory  and  I am  undone!  ” He  now  left  Italy  for  Sicily,  but 
soon  returned  and  renewed  the  contest,  only  to  be  utterly  routed  at  Beneventum 
in  b.c.  274. 

In  this  last  famous  battle  the  Roman  leader  was  the  consul  Curius  Dentatus, 
of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  once  when  he  had  defeated  the  Samnites,  they 
sent  an  embassy  seeking  to  bribe  him  with  a large  sum  of  money.  The  ambas- 
sadors found  him  at  a meal  consisting  solely  of  boiled  turnips,  and  Dentatus 
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asked  them  what  a man  who  lived  as  they  saw  he  preferred  to  do,  could  need 
of  money.  He  thought  it  more  glorious,  he  said,  to  conquer  those  who  had  it, 
and  thus  prove  himself  their  superior. 

Pyrrhus  retired  to  Greece,  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  yielded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.’  By  the  close  of  the  year  b.c.  272  Rome  was  supreme 
master  of  the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  from  the  Tuscan  Sea  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily. 
Thus  she  had  laid,  broad  and  sure,  the  foundation  of  her  future  grandeur,  but 
before  she  could  enter  upon  the  next  great  step  in  her  career,  she  must  weld 
the  newly  won  nations  into  a single  unified  whole.  The  Roman  territory  proper 
included  the  body  of  free  inhabitants  of  the  thirty-three  tribes,  north  and  south 
of  the  Tiber,  together  with  a large  number  of  persons  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
who  had  received  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship. 

The  real  governing  power  was  the  Roman  people  or  populus  Romanus , but 
in  addition  there  were  the  Italians  and  the  Latins.  The  former  belonged  to 
the  allied  or  dependent  Italian  states,  and  there  was  little  or  no  interference 
with  their  laws,  offices,  and  municipal  arrangements.  They  did  not  have  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  therefore  could  take  no  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Republic.  The  Latins  belonged  to  cities  which  had  what  was  termed  the 
“ Latin  franchise,”  so  called  because  it  was  conferred  first  upon  the  cities  of 
Latium.  It  gave  partial  but  not  full  Roman  citizenship  to  the  possessor. 

Rome  displayed  wisdom  by  leaving  the  local  governments  to  themselves, 
holding  her  sovereignty  by  three  distinct  rights  reserved  to  herself : That  of 
making  peace  or  declaring  war ; of  receiving  embassies ; and  of  coining  money. 
Politically  she  showed  far  greater  wisdom  than  Greece. 
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CONQUEST  BEYOND  ITALY,  ROME  AND  CARTHAGE 

, O doubt  you  have  often  noticed  on  your  map  of  Africa  the 
collection  of  countries  in  the  northern  part  known  under 
the  general  name  of  “The  Barbary  States.”  From  the 
one  now  called  Tunis  projects  a peninsula  into  a small 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  on  this  penin- 
i sula  that  Carthage,  the  great  Phoenician  city  of  antiq- 
uity, stood.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  though,  as  we  have 
learned,  it  is  attributed  by  legend  to  Dido,  Queen  of  Tyre.  It 
was  probably  an  offshoot  of  that  “mother  city,”  and  was  older 
than  Rome  itself.  In  its  palmy  days  its  population  numbered 
about  three-quarters  of  a million,  mainly  Phoenician  and  Libyan 
in  descent.  The  territory  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  extended  southward  to  Lake  Triton,  east- 
ward to  the  Greek  city  of  Cyrene,  and  westward  to  the  present 
Bona. 

Carthage  was  a great  maritime  power  which  extended  its 
settlements  and  conquests  to  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  sixth  century  b.  c.,  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  Sardinia 
and  began  to  strive  for  the  control  of  Sicily.  Hanno  founded  colonies  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Himlico  visited  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Commercial  enterprise  gave  Carthage  her  great- 
ness, for  she  was  the  common  carrier  of  the  trade  of  the  vast  population  along 
the  coasts  of  the  mighty  inland  sea.  Her  relations  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians  were  wholly  commercial,  and  her  treaties  with 
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Home  were  based  on  the  principle  of  political  non-interference.  She  estab- 
lished trade  along  the  coasts  of  Northern  Africa,  of  Spain,  of  Sardinia,  and  of 
■Corsica.  Through  the  Phocseans  of  Massilia,  she  reached  the  swarming  pop- 
ulation of  Transalpine  Gaul;  she  worked  the  iron  mines  of  Ilva,  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  the  gold  mines  of  Spain,  trading  with  the 
Britons  for  tin  and  with  the  Frisians  and  Cimbri  for  amber.  When  she 
found  her  establishments  in  danger,  she  protected  them  with  fortresses. 
Abundantly  supplied  with  money,  she  had  no  trouble  in  enlisting  what  mer- 
cenaries she  needed,  and  these  included  Libyans  and  Moors  from  Africa,  Span- 
iards, Gauls,  Greeks,  and  also  Italians,  who  were  trained  under  her  own  officers 
and  disciplined  into  the  best  of  soldiers. 

Now  here  was  Rome,  which  had  brought  all  of  Italy  under  subjection,  and 
was  beginning  to  look  out  over  the  adjoining  world  for  more  territory  to  con- 
quer. Just  across  from  Sicily  loomed  the  mighty  city  of  Carthage,  energetic, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious,  with  a mind  to  encroach  upon  the  possessions  of 
Rome.  The  two  were  rivals,  and  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  in  the 
near  future  they  would  come  into  Titanic  collision.  The  first  false  step  was 
made  by  Carthage  when  she  undertook  to  possess  herself  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  She  held  back  for  a long  time,  but  when  Pyrrhus  made 
his  attack  on  the  Romans,  the  longed-for  opening  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Upon  the  Carthaginians  moving  against  Sicily,  Pyrrhus  came  back  to  the  island 
to  protect  the  Sicilians.  Meeting  with  no  substantial  success,  however,  he 
■withdrew  from  the  island. 

Naturally  Rome  watched  the  movements  of  Carthage  with  a jealous  eye. 
The  Greek  cities  were  closely  connected  with  the  Greek  subjects  of  Rome  in 
Southern  Italy,  while  the  Carthaginians  had  large  possessions  in  the  island. 
For  several  centuries  the  Greeks  had  been  the  dominant  power  there,  owning 
such  flourishing  cities  as  Messana,  Syracuse,  Catana,  Egesta,  Panormus,  and 
Lilybaeum,  each  independent  but  all  loosely  bound  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. These  cities  were  rich,  but  effeminate,  and  with  no  sturdy  self-re- 
liance. Hence  they  called  upon  Pyrrhus,  when  threatened  by  the  Carthaginians. 
They  were  sure  to  become  the  victims  of  the  first  strong  power  that  attacked 
them. 

There  were  also  Italians  in  Sicily.  They  were  mainly  adventurers  and  rob- 
bers, the  refuse  of  the  great  armies  of  the  peninsula ; but  they  had  seized  many 
of  the  formidable  places  on  the  island  and  threatened  to  oust  the  more  peaceful 
Greeks.  This  state  of  affairs  brought  about  the  clash  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, which,  as  I have  said,  was  certain  to  come. 

The  Mamertines  were  a body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  seized  the 
town  of  Messana  on  the  Sicilian  Straits.  Only  a short  time  before,  the  Romans 
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had  destroyed  just  such  a band  of  adventurers,  that  had  taken  possession  of 
Rhegium  on  the  other  shore.  The  Mamertines,  finding  themselves  in  danger 
of  destruction  by  the  combined  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  protection.  They' were  simply  brigands,  but  they  sent  envoys  to 
Rome  with  the  proposal  to  place  the  city  under  her  protection.  The  Senate 
was  eager  to  accept  the  offer,  since  it  gave  the  pretext  she  was  seeking  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  case  was  so  flagrant  that  that  body 
shrank  from  stultifying  itself,  and  turned  the  question  over  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  which  declared  in  favor  of  the  measure,  nor  can  it  be  believed  that 
the  Senate  was  sorry  to  give  its  assent. 

Messana  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  city  in  all  Sicily,  as  the  port 
of  passage  from  Calabria,  and  was  a convenient  point  for  the  landing  of  Roman 
troops  from  the  continent.  It  was  ordered  that  a military  force  should  be  sent 
across  the  strait  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mamertines,  who  were  in  danger  of 
attack  at  that  very  time  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  This  was  in  b.c.  264. 
The  Romans  found  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had  blocked  the  passage  against 
their  expedition,  and  they  had  no  marine  with  which  to  assail  the  powerful  ships 
of  Carthage.  The  few  vessels  they  were  able  to  bring  together  from  their 
Greek  subjects  in  the  south  of  Italy  could  do  nothing;  and  the  Carthaginian 
admiral  scornfully  sent  word  to  the  Romans  that  they  must  not  seek  to  meddle 
with  the  sea,  even  to  the  extent  of  washing  their  hands  in  it,  without  first  ob- 
taining his  permission,  While  the  Carthaginian  leader  was  arranging  terms 
of  a treaty  with  Claudius,  the  Roman  tribune,  the  latter  seized  him,  and  he 
agreed  to  surrender  the  citadel  as  the  price  of  his  release.  A troop  of  Romans 
was  admitted,  and  thus  Messana  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

The  Carthaginians  were  so  incensed  with  their  general  that  they  condemned 
him  to  death  by  torture,  and  united  with  Hiero  in  laying  siege  to  Syracuse, 
while,  under  the  pretence  that  they  dared  not  trust  the  Italian  mercenaries 
whom  they  had  hired,  they  massacred  them  all.  The  vigilance  of  their  fleet, 
however,  failed  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing  enough  troops  to  keep 
possession  of  the  town.  Hiero  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Syracuse, 
while  the  Carthaginians  found  refuge  in  Africa.  An  army  of  Romans  remained 
through  the  following  year  in  Sicily,  and  gained  possession  of  a large  number 
of  towns.  Hiero  was  so  alarmed  by  the  success  of  the  Romans  that  he  hastened 
to  send  back  his  prisoners,  and  to  propose  the  payment  of  tribute  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alliance. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  Punic  War  (Punica  from  Pceni,  the  Latin  form  of 
Phoenicians ) began  in  B.c.  264.  The  submission  of  King  Hiero  brought  peace 
to  his  corner  of  the  island ; for  the  Romans  let  him  alone  and  prosecuted  their 
operations  in  other  directions  against  Carthage.  The  important  city  of  Agri- 
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gentum  on  the  southern  coast  was  besieged  by  them  for  a long  time,  during 
which  they  were  obliged  to  depend  for  their  supplies  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
ruler  of  Syracuse,  who  never  once  failed  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  first  Punic  War  was  the  amaz- 
ing development  of  the  Roman  navy.  At  the  beginning,  they  had  no  fleet  at 
all,  but  one  day  a storm  flung  a Carthaginian  quinquereme,  as  it  was  termed, 
on  the  beach  of  Latium ; and  it  was  seized  upon  as  a model.  Workmen  began 
plying  their  axes  in  the  forests;  timbers  were  sawn  and  hewn  into  shape;  and 
two  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  wreck,  Rome  had  launched  a hundred 
galleys  and  crews  were  trained  in  their  management.  Now  this  was  wonderful 
work,  but  you  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  art  of  navigation  and  of  naval 
tactics,  even  as  crudely  understood  in  those  days,  could  not  be  acquired  in  the 
short  period  taken  to  build  the  boats.  We  know  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
masters  of  the  ancient  art,  and  would  eagerly  welcome  a battle  with  their 
enemies  on  the  sea.  The  Roman  levies,  therefore,  were  taught  not  to  try  to 
outsail  or  outmanoeuvre  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  await  their  attack  coolly,  and, 
when  they  were  near  enough,  to  drop  frames  of  timber  from  their  own  decks  to 
those  of  their  foes,  and  use  them  as  drawbridges  in  boarding.  This  was  not 
lighting  according  to  regular  tactics,  but  it  worked  to  perfection.  The  as- 
tounded Carthaginians  were  utterly  bewildered  and  routed,  and  lost  thousands 
of  men  and  half  their  fleet,  the  rest  fleeing  in  headlong  panic  to  Sardinia.  This 
great  sea-fight  of  Mylae  wa$  fought  in  b.  c.  260.  It  was  the  first  naval  triumph 
of  the  Romans  and  of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  gave  them  a confidence 
on  the  water  that  was  fully  warranted  by  their  subsequent  exploits.  In  the 
•first  Punic  War,  however,  they  suffered  about  as  many  defeats  as  their  enemies. 
The  campaigns  in  Sicily  were  made  up  also  cf  successes  and  defeats.  The 
Carthaginians  were  driven  from  those  parts  of  the  island  lying  nearest  the  con- 
tinent, but  they  retained  strong  positions  on  the  western  side,  where  they  could 
readily  keep  open  their  communications  with  Africa. 

The  brilliant  success  at  Mylae  led  the  Romans  to  put  forth  such  prodigious 
efforts  in  the  building  of  ships,  that  the  expedition  which  sailed  from  the  shores 
of  Italy  in  b.c.  256  is  said  to  have  numbered  330  vessels,  carrying  100,000 
sailors  and  40,000  legionaries.  Off  the  headland  of  Ecnomus,  not  distant  from 
Agrigentum,  it  met  a fleet  still  larger,  which  it  defeated  with  severe  loss.  The 
remainder  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  sailed  back  to  their  own  shores,  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  victorious  armaments  of  Rome,  who  were  emboldened 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  country. 

Regulus  was  the  name  of  the  general  who  thus  “ carried  the  war  into  Africa.” 
His  advance  was  cautious.  Africa  was  a terra  incognita  to  the  Romans,  and 
they  dreaded  its  fabled  monsters  more  than  they  did  the  Carthaginians.  Had 
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the  Roman  discipline  been  less  stern,  the  soldiers  would  have  refused  to  set 
foot  in  the  country,  but,  a beginning  being  once  made,  they  pressed  on  with 
steady  success.  The  army  under  Regulus  captured  so  many  prisoners  and  ac- 
cumulated such  an  immense  mass  of  plunder  that  the  Senate,  upon  the  general’s 
assurance  that  he  had  shut  up  the  Carthaginians  within  their  city,  recalled  one- 
half  of  his  force. 

Full  of  confidence  because  of  his  repeated  successes,  Regulus  next  captured 
Tunis,  where  an  immense  number  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  But  now  the  Car- 
thaginians resorted  to  the  wise  recourse  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Xanthippus,  a 
Spartan  general  of  courage  and  genius.  He  brought  the  Romans  to  battle  at 
disadvantage  and  not  only  worsted  them,  but  took  Regulus  himself  and  a large 
number  of  his  men  prisoners  (b.c.  255).  Xanthippus  was  splendidly  rewarded, 
and  he  returned  home.  The  story  of  Regulus  from  this  time  forward  is  a 
favorite  one  with  the  Roman  poets  and  historians,  who  tell  how,  after  being 
held  a prisoner  for  five  years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Carthaginians  to  solicit 
peace,  because  of  their  numerous  reverses.  He  was  on  parole  and  went  in  the 
company  of  the  Punic  envoys,  on  the  pledge  that  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  terms 
proposed,  he  was  to  return  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  It  is  said  that  at 
first  Regulus  refused  to  enter  the  capital  because  he  was  no  longer  a Roman 
citizen ; but  his  scruples  being  overcome  he  appeared  before  the  Senate,  and, 
when  questioned,  declined  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  proposals  he  brought.  But 
he  was  commanded  to  do  so,  whereupon  he  earnestly  prayed  his  countrymen 
not  to  agree  to  the  terms  submitted  by  Carthage.  His  eloquence  won  them 
over,  and  then,  with  characteristic  Roman  integrity,  he  refused  to  break  his 
parole,  even  declining  to  see  his  family,  and  returned  to  Carthage,  where,  as  he 
anticipated,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  method  used  is  said  to  have  been  that 
of  placing  him  in  a barrel  filled  with  nails  projecting  inward,  and  rolling  him 
about  until  he  died.  The  best  authorities  believe  this  horrible  story  was  an 
invention  of  the  Romans  to  excuse  their  own  atrocities  to  Carthaginian  prison- 
ers, though  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Regulus  actually  suffered  death 
for  his  patriotic  fortitude. 

The  final  victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  ^Egates  Islands  made  them  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  led  the  Carthaginians  to  seek  peace  in  b.c.  241.  By  the 
terms  which  closed  the  first  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginians  were  required  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands,  to  pay  a large  indemnity,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  war  had  lasted  twenty- 
four  years,  and,  according  to  Polybius  the  historian,  cost  Carthage  five  hundred 
and  Rome  seven  hundred  galleys ; but  Rome  had  gained  an  immense  prestige 
and  had  taken  the  first  step  that  was  to  win  for  her  the  proud  title  of  Mistress 
of  the  World. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  that  part  of  Sicily  which  was  wrested  from  the  Car- 
thaginians was  now  organized  into  a province , this  being  the  commencement 
of  the  new  system  which  Rome  adopted,  of  the  institution  of  provincial  govern- 
ment in  her  possessions  outside  of  Italy.  An  immense  advantage  was  held  by 
Rome  over  Carthage  from  the  first : this  lay  in  the  difference  of  their  system  or 
policy  toward  their  conquered  subjects.  The  Romans  associated  them  in  their 
own  enterprises  on  equal  terms,  not  only  paying  for  their  services,  but  sharing 
the  booty  obtained,  and  allowing  them  to  retain  their  own  laws,  customs,  and 
national  identity.  The  system,  in  brief,  was  similar  in  the  main  to  that  which 
has  made  England  the  greatest  colonizing  Power  of  modern  times.  But  while 
those  who  fought  beside  the  Romans  were  her  allies,  the  soldiers  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  simply  servants  who  risked  their  lives  for  wages.  As  a con- 
sequence, Carthage  soon  became  involved  in  a desperate  struggle  with  her  own 
mercenary  forces,  who  were  not  put  down  till  after  several  years  of  bloody 
warfare. 

A specially  shrewd  law  was  made  by  the  Romans  regarding  Sicily.  The 
citizens  were  given  permission  to  sell  all  the  land  they  chose,  but  never  to  one 
another;  it  must  always  be  to  Roman  purchasers.  The  Romans  thus  came 
gradually  and  peacefully  into  possession  of  most  of  the  island.  Ere  long,  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica  were  also  subdued,  though  considerable  fighting  was  neces- 
sary. The  islands  were  formed  into  another  province,  administered  by  a 
Roman  officer  under  the  name  of  praetor.  Thus  the  system  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment was  fairly  established. 

Having  won  prestige  on  the  sea,  Rome  was  now  ready  to  extend  her  do- 
minions across  the  water  in  almost  any  direction.  Her  coasts  on  the  Adriatic 
were  harried  by  the  piratical  hordes  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Illyria.  It  was 
a hard  task  to  root  out  these  marauders,  and,  in  doing  so,  Rome  could  not  avoid 
colliding  with  more  than  one  established  power  on  the  continent,  but  her  gen- 
erals acted  with  prudence  and  wisdom.  Western  Greece,  as  well  as  Italy,  was 
pestered  by  the  buccaneers  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Greeks  were  glad  indeed  to 
see  the  vigor  of  the  young  Republic  turned  against  them.  Greece  in  her  grati- 
tude hailed  Rome  as  her  ally,  and  invited  her  to  take  part  in  the  Hellenic 
festival  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The  equally  grateful  Athenians  presented  to 
the  Romans  the  franchise  of  their  city,  and  offered  them  admission  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  sacred  rites  with  which  the  annual  festival  of  Ceres- 
was  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

The  eyes  of  the  Romans  were  next  turned  northward  with  the  thought  of 
carrying  their  dominion  to  the  Alps.  The  Gauls  still  occupied  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Po  and  the  ridges  of  the  northern  Apennines.  We  have  learned  of  their 
desolating  campaign  southward,  when  they  captured  and  burned  Rome.  They 
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were  as  fierce  and  wild  as  ever,  though  too  wise  to  molest  again  the  growing 
power  they  had  once  harassed.  They  were  quite  willing  to  leave  the  Romans 
alone,  so  long  as  they  were  left  alone  themselves,  which  was  precisely  what 
the  Romans  did  not  intend  to  allow. 

Had  not  the  Gauls  been  wrangling  with  one  another,  it  is  more  than  likely 
they  would  have  struck  Rome  when  she  needed  all  her  energies  to  combat  the 
•Carthaginians ; but  they  were  dangerous  neighbors,  and  Rome  concluded  that 
the  best  way  to  avert  an  attack  from  them  was  by  making  the  first  assault. 
The  preparations  were  thorough,  the  legions  being  sent  to  the  front  and  an  im- 
mense reserve  formed.  Every  city  was  ordered  to  place  itself  in  a state  of  de- 
fence, and  to  lay  up  a stock  of  supplies,  while  the  clever  agents  of  Rome  won 
•over  a number  of  auxiliaries  to  threaten  the  Cisalpine  territory  in  the  event  of 
the  Gauls  leaving  it. 

The  Gauls  saw  what  was  coming,  and  decided  to  advance  from  their  own 
country  and  invade  that  of  their  enemies;  but,  for  the  reason  named,  were 
compelled  at  the  outset  to  leave  a large  force  at  home.  This  prevented  sending 
an  army  into  Roman  territory  strong  enough  to  defeat  that  which  it  was  cer- 
tain to  encounter;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Rome  at  that  time  had 
within  her  dominions  350,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  Gaulish  army  pushed  itself  between  two  Roman  armies  on  the  right 
and  left,  passed  through  the  Apennines,  and  moved  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.  It  was  soon  attacked  by  a Roman  force,  which  was  routed  and  would 
have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  army,  before  which  the 
Gauls,  laden  with  plunder,  retreated.  They  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  two 
armies,  and  had  reached  a point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  when  unexpect- 
edly they  were  assailed  by  a third  Roman  force,  which  had  landed  at  Pisa  on 
its  return  from  Sardinia.  They  made  a brave  defence,  but  were  overwhelmed. 

The  tide  of  Gaulish  invasion  having  been  rolled  back,  the  war  was  trans- 
ferred to  Gaul,  where  it  raged  for  three  years.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
struggle  lies  in  the  character  and  exploits  of  several  of  the  Roman  leaders.  The 
idol  of  the  people  was  C.  Flaminius,  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  ruling 
aristocracy  of  the  city,  and  his  unselfish  friendship  for  the  poorer  classes,  whose 
favor  gave  him  the  command  of  one  of  the  consular  armies.  He  showed  his 
natural  strength  of  mind  by  his  contempt  for  many  of  the  superstitions  which 
were  universal  among  his  countrymen.  The  Senate,  jealous  of  his  successes, 
sent  him  letters  ordering  him  to  refrain  from  a battle,  on  account  of  the  omens 
which  were  declared  unfavorable.  Flaminius  refused  to  open  the  letters  till 
after  he  had  won  a victory,  when  he  read  them  with  ceremony  to  his  soldiers, 
naively  remarking  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  obey  the  orders.  His  campaign 
•was  crowned  with  successive  triumphs,  and  when  he  went  home,  laden  with 
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/spoils,  he  demanded  his  right  of  a triumphal  reception.  The  piqued  Senate 
denied  him  the  well-earned  honor,  and  then  the  Assembly,  headed  by  the 
tribunes,  voted  him  full  honors. 

The  enduring  fame  of  Flaminius,  however,  rests  upon  his  construction  of 
the  Flaminian  Way,  the  great  road  of  northern  Italy,  which  gave  free  com- 
munication with  the  recently  conquered  Gaulish  provinces.  It  was  built  by 
Flaminius  during  his  censorship  (b.c.  220).  Beginning  at  Rome,  it  followed 
the  course  of  the  Tiber,  till  it  reached  Narni,  where  it  turned  off  in  a north- 
easterly direction  and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  at  Forum  Flaminii; 
then  crossing  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  it  again  took  a northerly 
direction  to  the  Adriatic,  whence  it  followed  the  coast  to  Rimini,  where  its 
name  ceased,  but  the  Via  .Emilia  was  a continuation  of  it.  The  whole  length 
of  the  road  proper  was  about  220  miles,  and  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  sefen. 
The  Appian  Way  antedated  this  great  work,  for  it  was  built  in  part  at  least  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecas,  when  he  was  Censor  in  b.c.  313.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  all  the  Roman  roads ; it  led  from  the  Porta  Campana  at  Rome 
in  a southerly  direction  to  Capua,  and  subsequently  it  was  extended  to  Brun- 
dusium.  It  had  a fine  foundation,  from  which  all  the  loose  soil  had  been  re- 
moved, and  above  this  were  various  strata  cemented  with  lime;  and  lastly  came 
the  pavement,  composed  of  large  hexagonal  blocks  of  stone  consisting  mainly  of 
basaltic  lava,  and  jointed  together  with  great  exactness,  so  as  to  appear  one  smooth 
mass.  Remains  of  the  Appian  Way  are  still  visible,  especially  at  Terracina^^ 

The  building  of  the  military  roads  consolidated  the  conquest  of  the  Cisal- 
pine. Colonies  were  planted  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  after  which  the  Romans 
entered  the  peninsula  of  Istria  and  thus  gained  access  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Adriatic. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  was  another  hero  of  this  epoch,  and  served  as  consul 
in  the  year  B.c.  222.  He  belonged  to  an  eminent  plebeian  family,  and  in  his 
decisive  victory  over  the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  slew  with  his  own 
hand  their  king,  whose  spoils  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  honored  with  a 
triumph.  This  was  the  third  and  last  time  in  Roman  history  on  which  the 
spolia  opima,  or  prize  of  prizes,  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  it  was  the  highest 
distinction  that  a Roman  could  attain.  We  shall  have  something  more  to  tell 
concerning  this  great  man. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  too  deeply  wronged  by  the  Romans  ever  to 
forgive  them,  and  from  the  day  the  first  Punic  War  ended  they  began  studying 
how  best  they  could  be  revenged.  One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  war 
was  the  powerful  Barcine  family,  whose  head,  Hamilcar  Barca,  had  performed 
brilliant  service  in  the  first  war.  His  bitterest  enemy  at  home  was  Hanno,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  faction.  Thwarted  by  h'm,  Hamilcar  turned  his  at- 
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tention  to  Spain  as  being  the  best  vantage-ground  for  operations  against  the 
Romans.  His  idea  was  correct,  for  Spain  was  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  her 
sparse  population  were  rugged  mountaineers,  who  made  the  best  kind  of  soldiers. 
A well-known  anecdote  illustrates  Hamilcar’s  deadly  enmity  toward  Rome. 
When  he  crossed  into  Spain  in  b.c.  235,  he  took  with  him  his  son  Hannibal, 
only  nine  years  old.  He  made  the  lad  swear  with  his  hand  upon  the  altar 
that  he  would  ever  be  the  foe  of  the  Romans,  and  well  he  kept  the  vow. 

Hamilcar  met  with  a number  of  notable  successes,  and  then  fell  in  battle, 
whereon  the  people  compelled  the  appointment  of  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  to 
complete  his  undertakings.  Hasdrubal  was  more  of  a statesman  than  a soldier, 
and  was  doing  much  to  bring  an  end  to  the  domestic  feuds  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
persuade  them  to  accept  the  rule  of  Carthage,  when  the  Roman's,  under  a 
threat  of  renewing  the  war  against  Carthage,  compelled  him  to  sign  a compact 
by  which  the  advance  of  his  countrymen  should  stop  at  the  Ebro. 

Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  in  b.c.  221,  by  a Gaulish  slave,  whose  master 
he  had  slain,  and  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  army  devolved  upon  young 
Hannibal,  now  twenty-six  years  old,  and  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
that  ever  lived.  Knowing  something  of  his  skill,  young  as  he  was,  the  Romans 
saw  that  a new  danger  threatened  them.  They  were  on  the  point  of  beginning 
their  final  operations  against  Illyria,  when  the  people  of  Saguntum,  the  last  in- 
dependent Spanish  city  within  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  appealed  to  them  for  pro- 
tection against  the  attacks  of  Hannibal.  The  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
latter,  reminding  him  of  the  treaty  made  with  his  father,  and  warning  him 
that  under  no  circumstances  must  he  attack  an  ally  of  Rome.  But  this  warning 
fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and  while  the  Romans  were  advancing  into  Illyria,  Hannibal 
marched  against  Saguntum. 

The  siege  of  this  city  was  attended  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  historical  annals.  Hannibal,  as  we  have  learned,  ranks  among  the 
greatest  of  all  military  geniuses,  and  he  laid  siege  to  the  place  in.  B.c.  218,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  1 50,000  men ; but  the  months  passed  and  he  was  unable  to 
compel  its  surrender.  Nearly  a year  went  by  before  the  Saguntines  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  of  starvation.  Everything  that  could  answer  for 
food  was  gone,  and  famine  stalked  in  the  streets. 

In  this  woful  extremity,  the  inhabitants  brought  all  their  treasures  to  the 
square  and  heaped  them  in  a great  pile,  around  which  the  gaunt  women  and 
children  were  gathered.  Then  the  men  went  forth  in  their  last  despairing, 
desperate  attempt  to  beat  back  the  enemy.  They  failed  and  were  cut  down  to 
the  last  one,  whereupon  the  women  set  fire  to  the  huge  pile,  and,  casting 
themselves  and  their  children  into  the  flames,  also  perished.  It  was  this  awful 
tragedy  that  brought  about  the  Second  Punic  War. 
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Chapter  XXXI 

THE  FALL  OF  CARTHAGE 

CANNIBAL  had  shown  his  contempt  for  Rome,  which 
he  hated  with  unquenchable  fierceness,  and  Rome 
could  ill  abide  the  insult.  She  sent  envoys  to  Car- 
thage to  complain  of  the  act  of  her  daring  general. 
The  Carthaginians  temporized,  but  in  the  end  ac- 
cepted the  situation  and  braced  themselves  against 
the  shock  of  the  consequences. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Hannibal. 
Before  Rome  could  recall  ner  legions  from  other  quarters,  he 
crossed  the  Ebro  with  an  army  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse,  accompanied  by  about  two-score  elephants.  The  time 
was  the  early  summer  of  b.c.  218,  and  the  march  of  800  miles 
led  through  hostile  tribes,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  cow  into 
subjection,  and  thus  compel  them  to  furnish  contributions  to 
the  invaders.  When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Hannibal  left  a force  of  10,000  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  (this  name  was  a common  one  'among  the  Carthaginians, 
and  it  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  also  borne  by  a brother-in-law  of  Hannibal). 
A number  of  Spanish  auxiliaries  were  also  dismissed,  so  that  when  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Mediterranean  coast  he  was  at  the  head  of  only 
50,000  foot  and  9,000  horse.  He  was  on  the  direct  road  through  France  to 
Italy,  when  the  alarming  news  reached  Rome  that,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked outside  of  their  territory,  Hannibal  was  heading  straight  for  it. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Romans  had  collected  their  usual  consular  armies,  one 
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of  which,  under  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was  to  act  in  Spain  against  Hannibal, 
while  the  other,  under  Sempronius,  was  equipped  in  Sicily  for  operations  in 
Africa.  The  unexpected  movements  of  Hannibal  compelled  a change  in  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Scipio  had  not  yet  embarked  for  Spain,  and  was 
ordered  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Gaul  at  Massalia,  a loyal  ally  of  the  Republic, 
and  there  stop  Hannibal’s  advance.  When  he  reached  the  point,  he  learned 
that  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone  the  day  before. 

The  plan  of  this  military  genius  was  to  avoid  battle  with  his  adversaries 
until  after  his  entrance  into  Italian  territory,  where  he  hoped  to  set  an  uprising 
on  foot  that  would  add  heavily  to  his  strength  as  well  as  his  prestige.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  comprehend  everything  done  by  Hannibal, 
but  the  results  he  accomplished  leave  no  doubt  of  his  consummate  ability  as  a 
military  leader.  Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him  into  the  *Alps,  but  took 
the  lower  and  much  easier  route  into  Italy,  so  as  to  meet  him  when  he  entered 
the  valley  of  the  Po. 

It  was  late  in  autumn  (b.c.  218),  and  the  Alpine  passes  were  encumbered 
with  snow,  the  paths  hidden,  and  scant  food  and  shelter  were  to  be  found  in 
the  mountains.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  under  these  circumstances  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  exploits  of  which  we  have  record.  The  route  taken  is 
believed  to  have  been  that  known  as  the  passage  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
which  had  been  often  used  by  travellers  and  bodies  of  men,  but  never  before  at 
so  late  a season  in  the  year,  nor  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  It  was  a tremen- 
dous task,  and,  when  at  last  the  army  issued  from  the  terrible  wastes  and 
poured  into  the  sunny  valleys  of  the  Cisalpine,  thirty  of  the  elephants  and 
30,000  of  the  soldiers  were  left  behind  frozen  like  so  many  blocks  of  ice.  The 
Carthaginian  army  was  reduced  to  20,000  men  and  6,000  horse. 

Perhaps  worse  than  all  was  the  refusal  of  the  expected  allies  to  rally  to 
Hannibal’s  standard.  A few  auxiliaries  were  gained  by  playing  the  hostile 
chiefs  against  one  another,  but  their  force  was  insignificant.  The  Romans 
were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  the  shrewd  Gauls  held  off  until  sure 
of  being  on  the  winning  side. 

The  Romans  were  fully  roused  to  their  danger.  Sempronius  was  recalled 
from  his  expedition  against  Carthage;  but  the  larger  part  of  Scipio’s  army  was 
kept  in  Spain,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  Hannibal. 
The  Carthaginians,  now  ready  for  battle,  advanced  almost  to  Ticinus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  where  they  encountered  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  which 
meant  to  oppose  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  Hannibal  had  risked  all  upon  the  single  cast  of  the  die. 
for  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  impending  struggle.  He  could  never  recover 
from  a defeat  at  this  stage  of  his  daring  enterprise,  while  a victory  would  add 
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immensely  to  his  strength.  The  affair  was  no  more  than  a skirmish,  but  the 
advantage  was  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  retreat  of  Scipio  behind  the  Po 
gave  to  the  invaders  all  the  advantages  of  a great  triumph.  They  were  imme- 
diately joined  by  2,000  Gauls  from  the  Roman  camp;  and  more  recruits  poured 
in  daily,  all  eager  to  strike  a blow  against  the  hated  Romans. 

Since  Scipio  had  destroyed  the  bridge  behind  him,  Hannibal  was  forced  to 
find  a suitable  ford  over  the  Po,  and  two  days  after  the  battle  he  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  main  army  of  the  Romans.  There  were  probably  40,000  men  on 
each  side.  Scipio  was  wounded,  and  the  command  was  with  Sempronius,  who 
was  eager  to  distinguish  himself.  The  combat  was  a fair  match  of  ability  be- 
tween the  respective  commanders,  and  Hannibal  won,  driving  his  enemies 
before  him  in  headlong  confusion  into  the  new  colony  of  Placentia.  Scipio 
withdrew  to  Ariminum  on  the  upper  coast,  while  Sempronius  crossed  the  Ap- 
ennines into  Etruria,  the  Cisalpine  country  thus  falling  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Hannibal  passed  through  the  Apennines  to  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Arno,  where  the  dampness  of  the  soil  caused  much  suffer- 
ing among  the  men,  and  the  commander  himself  lost  an  eye  from  overwork  and 
illness.  The  Romans  still  kept  a large  force  in  Spain,  but  two  armies  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  consuls,  one  remaining  within  its  quarters  at 
Ariminum,  the  other  at  Arretium,  and  each  afraid  to  venture  out  to  meet  the 
invader.  These  consuls  were  Cn.  Servilius,  popular  with  the  Senate,  but  of  no 
special  military  ability,  and  the  other  C.  Flaminius,  of  whom  we  have  already 
learned  considerable,  and  who  was  greatly  liked  by  the  people,  but  not  by  the 
nobles. 

Hannibal  used  all  his  art  to  draw  these  leaders  into  an  engagement,  but 
they  were  too  wary,  so  he  boldly  left  his  strongholds  behind  and  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  Italy,  where  his  soldiers  were  sure  of  securing  the  richest  booty. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  fiendish  ferocity,  sparing  nothing  except  as  a mat- 
ter of  policy,  and  he  seemed  never  to  forget  his  oath  to  refuse  all  quarter  to  a 
Roman. 

These  outrages  at  last  roused  Flaminius  to  follow  and  attack  Hannibal. 
He  came  up  with  the  marauders  at  Lake  Trasimenus,  where  Hannibal  gave 
another  proof  of  his  wonderful  military  genius.  He  completely  outmanoeuvred 
Flaminius,  cut  the  main  army  to  pieces,  killed  the  consul,  and  as  usual  mas- 
sacred his  captives  without  mercy. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  awoke  Rome  to  its  peril.  The  best  consul  had 
been  slain  and  his  army  destroyed,  while  the  other  was  trembling  behind  the 
walls  of  Ariminum,  two  hundred  miles  away,  his  army  dispirited,  and  the  victor 
between  him  and  Rome.  In  the  crisis,  the  Senate  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
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mus  to  be  Dictator.  An  army  of  four  legions  (from  about  4,000  to  6,000  men 
each)  was  quickly  raised,  and  Fabius  started  in  quest  of  Hannibal  wherever  he 
might  be  found. 

Many  expected  Hannibal  to  lay  siege  to  Rome,  but  he  was  too  wise  to  at- 
tempt a task  which  could  not  possibly  meet  with  success.  Those  whom  he  had 
counted  upon  as  allies  were  backward,  the  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
legions  of  Servilius  might  at  any  time  rally  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  Al- 
though he  had  defeated  the  Romans  three  times,  his  plight  was  almost  as  bad 
as  theirs.  His  efforts  to  stir  up  strife  among  the  Greek  population  of  Southern 
Italy  failed,  for,  despite  their  grievances  against  Rome,  the  Greeks  looked  with 
horror  upon  the  Carthaginians,  while  they  felt  that  there  was  a certain  tie  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Romans.  In  other  words,  it  was  another  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

Fabius  saw  the  fatal  miscalculation  of  Hannibal,  and  used  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  plan  he  followed  was  to  rob  the  country  around  the  hostile  camp 
of  supplies,  to  harass  his  enemy  in  every  possible  way,  but  to  avoid  a decisive 
engagement.  This  method  of  conducting  warfare  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  “ Fabian  tactics,”  and  is  rarely  popular  among  the  unfortunate  people  whose 
leaders  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  employing  it.  Certainly  the 
system  was  odious  to  the  Romans,  who  were  compelled  to  stand  idle  while  the 
invaders  ravaged  their  homes  and  property.  Fabius  firmly  restrained  them, 
however,  till  Hannibal  was  revelling  in  the  very  garden  of  Campania,  the  valley 
of  the  Vulturnus,  when  the  Romans  began  closing  upon  him  and  the  brave 
Garthaginian  seemed  "to  have  been  entangled  in  a trap.  When  escape  looked 
absolutely  impossible — as  it  would  have  been  with  any  other  leader — Hannibal 
resorted  to  his  famous  stratagem  of  driving  the  cattle  among  the  hills  at  night 
with  flaring  torches  tied  to  their  horns,  thus  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
'enemy  and  opening  the  way  for  the  escape  of  his  army. 

The  success  of  this  ingenious  trick  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans 
with  the  dilatory  tactics  of  Fabius,  who  was  replaced  by  two  consuls,  Paulus 
^Emilius,  who  was  inclined  to  the  policy  of  Fabius,  and  Terentius  Varro,  who 
represented  the  headlong  impatience  of  the  people.  The  two  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men  and  6,000  horse,  each  alternating  daily 
with  the  other  in  the  command.  With  the  chiefs  holding  diametrically  oppo- 
site views  and  continually  exchanging  places,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  absurd  and  inevitably  fatal  arrangement. 

Hannibal  was  followed  to  the  field  of  Cannae,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
where  he  had  chosen  his  own  position,  which  could  not  have  been  more  favor- 
able. On  the  day  of  the  battle  (b.c.  216),  Varro  was  in  command.  Although 
the  Roman  army  was  double  in  numbers  to  the  Carthaginian,  yet  the  cavalry  of 
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the  latter  were  the  superior,  and  the  broad  plain  gave  admirable  scope  for  their 
operations.  In  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  a strong  detachment  of  Hannibal’s- 
Numidian  horse  galloped  to  the  enemy,  as  if  to  join  them,  and  were  welcomed 
as  recruits;  but  the  movement  was  a trick  of  Hannibal,  who  had  sent  them  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Romans  in  the  rear,  and  at  the  right  moment  they  did  so. 
Blindly  confident,  Varro  attempted  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  soon  awoke  to 
the  astounding  fact  that  his  own  army  was  surrounded.  The  defeat  of  the 
Romans  was  of  the  most  crushing  nature,  and  the  loss  due  to  the  furious  energy 
of  the  cavalry  was  appalling.  The  Roman  historians  admit  it  was  45,000, 
while  Polybius  gave  the  total  at  70,000.  Among  the  slain  were  the  consul 
Aimilius,  twenty-one  tribunes,  eighty  senators,  and  knights  beyond  estimate. 
The  defeat  of  Cannae  seemed  to  sound  the  death-knell  of  Rome,  for  nothing, 
like  it  had  ever  occurred. 

But  the  battle-field  was  two  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  route  led 
through  mountains  and  across  rivers  and  among  an  unfriendly  population,  while- 
Rome  was  as  strongly  fortified  as  ever.  Hannibal  knew  the  tragedy  of  Brennus 
could  not  be  repeated,  and  he  gave  his  principal  efforts  for  the  time  to  stirring 
up  discontent  among  the  Greeks,  the  Campanians,  and  the  different  people  in 
Southern  Italy,  waiting  meanwhile  for  reinforcements  from  Carthage,  which  he 
was  confident  would  soon  reach  him. 

Finding  their  capital  in  no  immediate  danger,  the  Romans  devoted  them- 
selves with  their  usual  energy  to  the  raising  of  new  legions,  and  when  these 
were  equipped  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Varro,  the  man  who 
had  suffered  the  disgraceful  rout  at  Cannae,  the  explanation  of  his  appointment 
being  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  Senate. 

No  movements  of  importance  took  place  in  Italy  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  but  the  tremendous  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  carried 
on  elsewhere.  Scipio  in  Spain  attained  many  notable  successes.  He  drove 
the  Carthaginians  across  the  Ebro  and  recaptured  the  fortresses  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Saguntines.  In  b.c.  212,  however,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  brother  whom  Hannibal  had  left  in  Spain.  In  this  victory  the 
Carthaginians  were  mainly  successful  because  of  the  fiery  valor  of  Masinissa, - 
who  led  their  cavalry.  Masinissa  was  the  young  king  of  Numidia  in  Africa^ 
he  was  in  love  with  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  and  had  therefore  a 
special  stimulus  to  gratify  his  chief.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  Polit- 
ical expediency  led  Hasdrubal  to  give  his  daughter  to  another  African  king,- 
Syphax,  the  neighbor  and  foe  of  the  young  lover.  Thereupon  Masinissa,  with 
all  his  splendid  cavalry,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 

The  whole  situation  in  Spain  changed.  The  greatest  of  all  the  Scipios,  he 
who  later  was  to  conquer  Hannibal,  was  sent  out  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his 
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family  and  his  country.  His  military  genius,  combined  with  the  headlong 
valor  of  Masinissa,  proved  more  than  a match  for  Hasdrubal. 

The  first  operations  of  Scipio  were  against  the  powerful  Spanish  city  of 
New  Carthage.  This  he  captured  after  a long  siege.  The  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  a clemency  that  made  them  loyal  friends  to  Rome.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  to  their  homes  without  ransom.  One  beautiful  maiden,  we  are  told, 
had  been  assigned  to  Scipio  as  his  special  share  of  the  spoils.  Observing  her 
sad,  he  inquired  the  reason  and  learned  she  was  betrothed  to  a young  native 
■chief.  Sending  for  the  lover,  he  restored  the  maiden  to  him  with  all  honor, 
and  himself  supervised  the  wedding.  Throughout  Spain  the  people  could  not 
but  compare  Scipio 's  constant  generosity  with  the  harshness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. It  was  this  even  more  than  his  military  genius  that  won  the  land  for 
him.  He  conquered  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Rome  was  also  fortunate  in  Sicily,  where  she  had  striven  so  many  times  be- 
fore. The  venerable  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
though  his  son  Gero  attempted  without  success  to  draw  the  city  to  the  side  of 
Carthage.  When  Hiero  died,  however,  Syracuse  swung  over  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who,  counting  upon  the  severe  blow  it  would  prove  to  the  Romans, 
diverted  to  Sardinia  the  supplies  which  Mago  was  about  to  send  to  his  brother 
Hannibal.  This  led  the  Sardinians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and  Philip,  or 
Philippus,  a degenerate  king  of  Macedonia,  promised  to  send  a large  army  to 
help  Hannibal.  Both  plans  failed.  The  force  which  reached  Sardinia  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  praetor  Manlius,  and  Philip  was  so  sluggish  that  the  Romans 
landed  an  army  ahead  of  him -which  defeated  his  movements.  Marcellus  had 
become  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  was  given  the  work  of  reducing  Syracuse, 
which  labor  brings  forward  a man  in  whom  every  one  is  interested. 

This  was  Archimedes,  who  was  born  in  Syracuse,  b.c.  287,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  a relation  of  King  Hiero,  though  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
science.  No  mathematician  of  ancient  times  equalled  him,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  who  contributed  anything  satisfactory  to  the  theory  of  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics.  Hiero  had  employed  a goldsmith  to  make  him  a crown  of  pure 
gold,  but  suspecting  that  it  contained  alloy,  he  asked  Archimedes  to  ascertain 
whether  such  was  the  fact.  The  problem  perplexed  the  mathematician  for  a 
time,  but  one  day,  while  in  his  bath,  the  solution  flashed  upon  him.  He  was 
so  overjoyed  that,  without  waiting  to  don  his  clothing,  he  rushed  homeward 
shouting,  “Eureka!  Eureka!  (“/  have  found  it!  I have  found  it!").  He 
had  recognized  the  fact  that  the  level  of  water  in  a vessel  rises  when  a solid 
body  is  immersed  in  it,  and  that  the  liquid  mounts  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
volume  or  size  of  the  solid  introduced.  The  weight  of  the  crown  had  been 
right ; the  thieves  were  clever  enough  to  see  to  that.  But  they  had  substituted 
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